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XXXII. THE BEGINNINGS OF BOOK-REVIEWING 
IN ENGLISH PERIODICALS 

The English newsbooks of the Civil War and the Restora- 
tion have long been known to be historically interesting 
and valuable. That they have also some slight literary 
interest has not been so generally recognized. Yet a quarter 
of a century before the first regular "journal of books" 
appeared in England, the noticing of books was an estab- 
lished practice in the English newspaper; and the notices 
themselves, indeed, make a certain contribution to literary 
history. 

It should be remembered that newspapers in the modern 
sense begin in England about the time of the long Parlia- 
ment, in 1641. 1 During the Civil War, in spite of various 
attempts to restrict publication, newspapers flourished, 
and were extensively used by both parties for propaganda. 
While Cromwell was in power, the only newsbook regularly 
published was under official control. At the Restoration 
the censorship was lifted for a time, only to be applied 
more vigorously when Roger L'Estrange became Licenser 
of the Press. The first issue of the London Gazette in 1665 
marks an important modification of control, and offers a 
convenient terminus for this discussion. 

These quarto newsbooks, many of them published in 
uncertain, if not illicit ways, — were controversial and inac- 
curate, and made no distinction between matter of opinion 
and matter of fact. Their editors, even the best of them, 
were partisan to the core. They showed little sense for news 

1 J. B. Williams, in his History of English Journalism, gives the fullest 
account of these newsbooks and their relation to Parliament. Elbert N. S. 
Thompson has treated them from a different aspect in his article, "War 
Journalism Three Hundred Years Ago," P.M.L.A. XXXV, 93-115. A 
summary treatment will be found in Chapter I of my thesis, Book Reviewing 
in English Periodicals, 1640-1712, Harvard University, 1918. 
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values, and almost no realization of the possibilities of adver- 
tising. 

The simplest and earliest type of book, notice in these 
journals came into existence through the extensive literary 
activities of the Long Parliament. 2 Along with the other 
news of the week, we read that "One Simonds, a Printer," 
was called in for printing "A Booke against the Liturgie 
of the Church"; that "Bond, the poet," author of "a scanda- 
lous letter from the Queen to the King," "stood in the Pil- 
lory at Westminster"; 3 that the printer and the author of a 
book reflecting upon Parliament were "to be whipt and 
imprisoned." 4 "Sportive Wit, or the Muses Merriment," 
was reported to contain "Much Scandalous, Lascivious, 
Scurrilous, and prophane Matter." 5 A correspondent from 
Coventry reported the arrest of one Cops, implicated in a 
book called "the Flying Roll": "Whoever writ it," he adds, 
"it is the most blasphemous book that ever I saw or heard 
of." Similar notices continued to appear even after the 
Restoration, when Parliament was no longer the chief cen- 
sor. But these brief notices, though numerous, afford little 
information beyond the fact that the book mentioned was 
condemned. 

Of greater interest and value are the notices of books 
connected with some controversy, or used as propaganda. 
The source of book notices of this second sort is not far to 
seek. It was an age much given to argument; on almost 
every page of the 'Thomason Catalogue one meets with some 

2 Although the final licensing bill was not passed until June, 1643, 
Parliament attempted to control printing as early as February, 1641, and 
various committees were ordered to take some action "for preventing the 
inordinate License of Printing, till the Bill can pass." See Journals of the 
House of Commons, ii, 266, and ii, 84; and Calendar of Stale Papers, Domestic, 
1640-41, 530; ibid., 1641-43, 129. A surprising number of pamphlets, 
books, and printers became subjects of Parliamentary investigations. 

3 Perfect Diumall, no. 12, p. 7; 28 March-4 April, 1642. 

4 Perfect Diumall, p. 2022, 22-29 May, 1648. 

6 Publick Intelligencer, no. 30, p. 512; 21-28 April, 1656. 

6 Several Proceedings in Parliament, no. 16, p. 213; 11-18 January, 1649. 
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such entry as this: "Master Rigby's Speech in answere to 
the Lord Finch, delivered before the House of Common 
in behalfe of himselfe." 7 Bishop Hall's Humble Remon- 
strance called forth seven books in less than a year and a 
half. 8 In this controversial material the opponent's work 
was often summarized, as a starting point for the fresh argu- 
ment, or it might be refuted point by point, in a sort of 
running commentary. Books were cited to bolster up argu- 
ment, or were referred to for further information, or again, 
were mentioned with superb contempt. A similar treatment 
of books in the newspapers of the time, then, may be antici- 
pated. 

From 1643 to 1649 the periodicals of both Cavaliers and 
Puritans gave much space to condemning books and pamph- 
lets issued from the other camp. The Kingdoms Weekly 
Intelligencer, for example, in an attack upon the Royalists, 
devoted three pages to a summary of a book called Rome's 
Masterpiece. 9 In like manner the Royalist newsbook, Mer- 
curius Aulicus, commented on The Statute of Treason, 
attributed to Robert Holborn, as follows: "which booke the 
most charitable reader must at least think to be broken and 
imperfect notes taken by one who were (it seems) no compe- 
tent Auditor; for therein are many things false, most mis- 
taken, and all imperfect." 10 

Mercurius Rusticus, a Royalist paper written by Bruno 
Ryves which supplemented the famous Aulicus, devoted 
itself largely to accounts of loyal ministers who had been 
attacked by Parliamentary forces. 11 After an account of the 
prosecution of an Essex minister, Edward Symmons, the 
reader for better satisfaction is referred "to that Learned and 

' Thomason Catalogue, i, 4. 
8 Ibid., i, 7-8, and ff. 

' The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, no. 30, pp. 231-234; 8-15 August, 
1643. 

10 Mercurius Aulicus, "The Seventh Weeke," p. 90; 12-19 Feb. 1643. 

11 See F. Madan, Oxford Books, ii, 431-2. This began in May, 1643, and 
appeared weekly, with gaps, to no. 21. 16 March, 1644. My references are 
to the 1647 edition. 
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Orthodox Book of his lately published, called, A Loyal 
Subject's Beliefe, worthy every mans reading, wherein he 
shall see a solid and satisfactory answer to all those Argu- 
ments divulged by way of a Letter by Stephen Marshall the 
great Patriarch of Rebellion." 12 The paragraph concludes 
with a summary of the book. Not all the notices, however, 
are commendatory: "... Sandyes writes (I blush to 
mention so degenerate a Pamphlet) a book, and was not 
ashamed to call it, His Travailes into Kent, unworthy his 
Predecessors, to staine the Name of Sandyes with such Tra- 
vailes: In this worthless commentary, the Register of his 
perpetuall Infamy" . . . , the author was none too scrupu- 
lously exact, and Rusticus obliges us with a paragraph of his 
inaccuracies. 13 

After Mercurius Aulicus had been upholding the royalist 
party for some months, with only feeble and scattering 
opposition from the parliamentary side, it met a worthy foe 
in the Mercurius Britanicus. The controversy between these 
papers raged for two years. The opponents reviewed each 
other constantly, Britanicus usually giving more space to 
reviling Aulicus than to the news of the day. In these quar- 
rels both papers availed themselves of contemporary books 
to substantiate argument, and attacked with equal alacrity 
books written in the opposing camps. In true controversial 
style, both papers sometimes discussed the same book, 
highly colored opinions issuing from either side. 

An interesting example of a book viewed from both angles 
appears in 1644. Nathaniel Rogers, "a godly Divine now in 
New-England," had published a pamphlet called A Letter 
discovering the cause of Gods continuing Wrath against the 
Nation. He incidentally rebuked Britanicus for printing 
"bitter and most contemptuous scoffes upon His royall Per- 
son," King Charles. 14 The opportunity was not to be 
resisted, and Aulicus wrote: "The scurrility of their Pamph- 

" Mercurius Rusticus, 1647 ed., no. 2, p. 21-2. 
" Ibid., no. vii, p. 70. 
U A. Letter, &c. p. 9. 
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lets is grown so inexpressibly shamefull that the Zealots of 
New England, do both preach and write against it, for an 
instance whereof be pleased to looke into a Printed Letter by 
Master Nathaniel Rogers, now in New England." 15 

Aulicus made much of the point that the book had ap- 
peared "according to Order," and concluded that Calamy's 
"Imprimatur" carried with it the full approval of those in 
authority. Britanicus replied that the book, "by the Phrase 
and scope of it, — should be both made, licenced, and printed 
at Oxford." 19 In answering the charge of scurrility against 
the King, Britanicus protested that his own fashion of speech 
had been intended as a jest, that "he might render the 
wayes and plots of the Kings party as ridiculous, as they had 
made God and his Ordinances." 17 "If it be thus dangerous 
to cast a jest upon his wayes, which it seemes by most of 
our Sermons and Treatises that are come forth, admit of the 
most serious accusations, and aggravations; Alas, what will 
become of good Master Peters? Hath not he innocently 
jested? What will become of the bookes we so much admired, 
and were so countenanced by all? Plain English, and The 
Mystery of Iniquity, that made such serious sport with the 
King and Queenes crimes: . . . What will become of the 
famous and godly Master Prynn, that called even the King 
himselfe, Popish Royall Favorite in his booke?" 18 The book 
was still a sore point with the editor of Britanicus a month 
later, when we find him replying feebly to another thrust 
from Aulicus. 1 * 

In 1644 Dr. Featly's Sacra Nemesis, which had attacked 
the parliamentary journals, was much reviled by them on 
account of its learned character. "Your Nemesis is only 
constituted for Oxford and Cambridge; you have pumped 

u Quoted in Mercurius Britanicus, no. 46, p. 359; 29 July-5 August, 
1644. 

u Britanicus, no. 46, p. 365. 

17 Ibid., p. 361. 

19 Ibid., p. 360-1. 

" Mercurius Britanicus, no. 49, p. 387; 26 Aug.-2 Sept. 1644. 
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Dictionaries, Scapulaes, Corpus Criticorum, etc. and out of 
these ends of Greek and Latin you have made up your grand 
work." 20 

A still more extended treatment of a book is found in the 
Royalist journal, Mercurius Pragmaticus. After reporting 
the King's imprisonment, the writer continues: "And if you 
would know the reason of this, you may doe well to take a 
view of his majesties' late Declaration to all his subjects, 
the main particulars whereof I shall quickly runne over." 21 
The pages following are given to an informal summing up of 
the Declaration, with occasional interpretative comments. 
These comments are, of course, usually political, rather than 
critical in character, but their purpose is evidently to make 
the meaning of the book itself plainer and more effective. 

Of the same sort is the following notice from the Perfect 
Diurnatt, dated from "Dunbarr, 5 September 1650"; regard- 
ing "Mutatus Polemo, The Horrible strategems of the Je- 
suits": "It is a Tractate very delectable to read through some 
intervening witty passages, and cunning observations; and it 
is a true Mirrour for the Royalist to behold how he has beene 
quite throughout from the beginning most lamentably 
deluded and wretchedly gull'd; . . . and a usefull one for 
the Presbyterian, who is in as likely a way (at present) of 
tripping up his own heels, and by forain fomentations is 
forging of fetters for himself as fast as he can." 22 

This controversial treatment of books continued after 
the Restoration. In the Parliamentary Intelligencer for 20 
August 1660 appeared the following: "The most impudent, 
dull, and senseless Pamphlet that even London itself hath 
known, crept yesterday upon a stall, by the help of Livewell 
Chapman (possibly acquainted with Praise God Bare-bone) 
. . . which pitifull Design, under pretence of piety, spread 

20 Mer curius Britanicus, no. 47, pp. 367-8; 12-19 August, 1644. (It is 
worth noting that prior to this the Royalist paper Aulicus had called Miles 
Corbett "a learned Gentleman of an high forehead.") 

21 Mercurius Pragmaticus, no. 22; 8-15 February, 1648. 
"A Perfect Diurnall, no. 40, p. 450, 9-16 September, 1650. 
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about such pretty, bottomless, impossible fictions, as those 
very Saints (if they knew how) would Blush at." 

When L'Estrange began editing the Intelligencer, in 1663, 
he, too, printed savage opinions of such books as called forth 
his contempt or wrath. When he had been editor scarcely 
two weeks he wrote: "Commend me in the First Place to 
that Audacious, and Scandalous Pamphlet entitled — Fare- 
well Sermons; 'which is nothing else but an Appeal from 
Authority, to the Rabole — " 23 He must have printed with 
keen joy a letter from Antwerp, which characterized a 
recent pamphlet as, "one of the lewdest pieces for foulness 
of Language and weakness of Argument that ever came into 
the light with the pretence of Authority in the face of it." 24 
In his only approach to artistic comment, he objected to 
the History of the Turkish Wars; not only because the Licen- 
ser was, as he complained, "injured," but because "Severall 
Parts whereof (being broadly borrowed, at Best) are as 
unaptly, and irregularly patch'd together, as they are Confi- 
dently Published." 25 

Always, this second type of book notice owed its origin to 
the pronounced bias of the newswriter. He desired to estab- 
lish his own position, or to destroy his enemy's, and had no 
time to waste in appreciations. He was frankly prejudiced 
in opinion, and usually ungraceful in expression. But the 
notices themselves, though unquestionably valueless from a 
critical standpoint, foreshadow the reviewing which came 
later, in their large use of summaries and abstracts, in the 
bitterness of their attacks, and in their arrogant note of 
authority. 

This early political and controversial interest in books 
was also instrumental in preparing the way for book adver- 
tisements. After one has commended a book for its argu- 
ment, the next step is to advise readers to purchase a copy, 
and then to tell them where they may obtain it. The putting 

"Intelligencer, no. 3, p. 23; 14 September, 1663. 
u Intelligencer, no. 17, p. 133; 27 February, 1665. 
25 Intelligencer, no. 21, p. 176; 14 March, 1664. 
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forth of actual advertisements may also have been suggested 
by the occasional commendations of the licensers, sometimes 
printed on the title page. "I approve it to be imprinted, 
and commend it, Reader, to thy most serious considera- 
tion," wrote the licenser of Edwards' Antopologia, in 1644 ** 
Title pages, as is well known, were early used for advertising. 
It may be, as Rollins suggests, 27 that another approach to 
newsbook advertising can be found in the broadside ballad, 
which frequently referred its readers to the book in which, 
for their greater satisfaction, they would find all the details 
of the story faithfully set down. 

An instance of newsbook advertising, which appears to 
have passed absolutely without imitators in its day, occurred 
in the coranto Mercurius Britanicus, no. 6, 1 February 1625- 
26, when George Marcelline's Epithalamium Gallo-Britanicus 
was announced as "this present day published." 28 Not until 
twenty years later did another advertising notice appear 
in a newsbook. Then Samuel Pecke, one of the foremost 
journalists of his day, after writing of the surrender of 
Oxford, added: 

A little further likewise to let the Reader know what great cause we 
have to take notice and to rejoyce in that God hath blasted and brought 
to naught the vaine conceits and proud boastings of the Parliaments ene- 
mies, we would prefer to your reading a booke now in the Presse and ready 
to be published, entituled Magnalia Dei Anglicana, or Englands Parliamen- 



M This custom was by no means uncommon. See, e.g., the licensers' 
opinions as printed on the title pages of the following: Joseph Hall's Chris- 
tian Moderation, 1640; Case's Quarrel of the Covenant, 1643; Cobbet's Civill 
Magistrates Power, 1652. Humphrey Moseley's eulogistic preface, "The 
Publisher to the Reader," prefixed to his edition of Milton's poems in 1646, 
is an interesting attempt by an alert bookseller to appeal to the reading 
public. 

27 H. E. Rollins, "The Black-Letter Broadside Ballad," P. M. L. A. 
XXXIV, 295. 

88 Williams, History of English Journalism, p. 26. Williams thinks that 
Archer, the publisher of the book, may from this notice be identified with 
the publisher of the Coranto. It seems plausible that the newsbook pub- 
lisher would advertise his own book; but it is by no means inevitable that 
he would refuse to advertise a book by another publisher. 
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tary Chronicle, and the most exactest hitherto collected, containing a full 
and faithfull Series, and exact Narration of all the most memorable Parlia- 
mentary mercies, and might[y] (if not miraculous) Deliverances, great 
and glorious Victories, and admirable Successes, of the Counsels and Armys 
of this present Parliament, both by Sea and Land, over the whole Kingdome 
of England, in the most just defence and vindication of her Religion, Laws, 
and Liberties, from the yeere 1640 to this present yeere 1646. Compiled 
in 4 parts; the two first entituled God in the Mount. The third, Gods Arke 
overtopping the Worlds waves. The 4, The Burning Bush not consumed. This 
last part comming up to these present times, and to our most renowned 
Generall Sir Tlw. Fairfaxes late famous actions in the West, and the happy 
rendition of Oxford, and other strong Garrisons, comming up to this present 
moneth to July 1646. And is printed for Michael Sparks at the Bible in 
Green Arbour; /. Rothwell at the Sirn in Pauls Church-yard, and Tho. 
Underhill, at the Bible in Woodstreet." 

The Perfect Diumall two weeks later, in relating the cases 
of some "scandalous ministers," was put "in mind of a Booke 
newly published (and we wish were well examined) intituled 
Suspention suspended." 30 Another advertisement occurred 
in November. "There is a Booke of Collections wee under- 
stand now in Presse, and will be within a day or two extant, 
singularly usefull for all conditions of men in the Kingdome; 
. . . printed for Edwards Husbands Printer to the honor- 
able House of Commons." 31 

The following advertisement in the Diumall is remarkable 
in two respects. In the first place, it is most unusual at 
this time to find a woman's book noticed, particularly with 
any deference to her sex. Again, no less noteworthy is the 
pains taken by the writer of the notice to disclaim any par- 
tiality. There is an obvious desire to impress the reader 
with the integrity and reliability of the announcement. 
The notice reads: 

«• Perfect Diumall, no. 156, p. 1250; 20-27 July, 1646. This was written 
by John Vicars. To Professor C. N. Greenough I am indebted for the 
suggestion that the title of Cotton Mather's great work, Magnolia Christi 
Americana, was closely modeled on the Magnolia Dei Anglicana. 

30 No. 158, p. 1268; 3-10 August, 1646. William Prynne was the author. 
A paragraph of summary is given, which follows very closely the words of 
the title page. 

81 Perfect Diumall, no. 174, p. 1398; 23-30 Nov. 1646. 
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There is a book lately published, written by a woman (indeed the mirror 
of her time) M. Eliz. Warren, it is called Spirituall Thrift; or Meditations 
wherein Christians may view the verity of their saving graces, and how ro 
[sic] make a spirituall improvement of all opportunities and advantages of 
pious proficiency (or a holy growth) in grace and goodnesse; and wherein is 
laid open many errors incident to these declining times; We intend not 
to flatter the Authour or her worke, nor to put any false glosses upon it to 
delude the Reader (the Author being a stranger to me). It is printed for 
Henry Shepheard, and to be sold at his shop at the signe of the Bible in 
Tower Street. 32 

Perfect Occurrences, written by Henry Walker, Pecke's 
principal rival, did not long delay in following the Diurnall' s 
lead. In the issue for 26 March-2 April 1647, Walker 
announced an Independent book, The Divine Right of Church 
Government, as "applauded by the clergy of England." 33 
From this time on, advertisements come to be of regular 
occurrence in the more important papers, and appear 
occasionally in some of the poorer ones. 

In the early stages of newspaper advertising, no attempt 
was made to separate the advertisements from the news. 
The book notices in Severall Proceedings, for instance, occur 
with the news items as late as 1650, when most of the papers 
began the custom of printing all the advertisements on the 
last page of the issue, separating them from the news by 
a single rule. 34 In 1656 the Publick Intelligencer devoted 
two or more inside pages in each issue to advertisements. 
Italics, rarely seen at first, became general in the last years 
of the Protectorate, and small capitals also were used to 
catch the eye. 35 

In the period before the advertisements had been segre- 
gated from the news, are found the nearest approaches to 

82 Perfect Diurnall, no. 188, p. 1580; 1-8 March, 1646. 

33 See Williams, p. 161. Williams speaks of this notice as the "first 
practical realization" of an advertising scheme. But Pecke's first advertise- 
ment antedates this by eight months, and he had printed several by this 
time. 

34 See e.g., Perfect Diurnall, 22-29 July, 1650. 

86 An unusually early instance of italics in book advertisements is found 
in The Perfect Diurnall, no. 277, p. 2212; 13-20 November, 1648. 
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reviewing. In addition to the commendatory words of the 
title page itself, which these early advertisements generally 
copied almost verbatim, 39 expressions of approval appear 
which may have come from the editors: "There is newly 
set forth in print a briefe, but excellent Treatise, containing 
the Doctrine of godlinesse ... by that Reverend and 
learned Teacher, M. Ja. Norton of New Enlgand ..." 
"There is newly set forth by an ingenious authour, and now 
published in print an excellent and pleasant discourse of 
Mathematicks, entituled Mathamaticall Magick. . . . " 37 
The following notice not even remotely echoes the title page: 

There is now published the much expected work of that Famous, and 
Learned, and Iuditious Divine Mr. lohn Diodali of Geneva being his Anno- 
tations upon the Holy Bible, corrected and much enlarged, with a methodi- 
call analysis before every book thereof: the first on this Subject ever yet in 
English. The book very necessary for people of all Estates and conditions, 
and greatly beneficiall in private families for the better understanding of 
the sacred Scripture, ..." 

William Bullock's Virginia also received liberal space: 

There is a Book intituled Virginia, Impartially examined of a smale price 
. . . It is a booke directing men of all conditions to the improvement of their 
Estates; written only and solely for the publicke good by Mr. Bullock, And 
since it is not fit a booke of such a nature should be stifled: I thought good to 
incert it here, that all men might know where to have it. 39 



36 The journals made no secret of this practise. After an advertisement 
of Rome ruined by White-hall, is this parenthetical note: "(Thus much are 
the words of the Title of the book)." Severall Proceedings, no. 12, p. 148; 
14-21 Dec. 1649. 

87 Perfect Diurnall, no. 242, p. 1946; 13-20 March, 1648. 

38 Perfect Diurnall, no. 270, p. 2175; 25 Sept.-2 Oct. 1648. 

89 Perfect Diurnall, no. 301, p. 2484; 30 Apr.-7 May, 1649. The Diurnall, 
perhaps from its semi-official character, seems to have been the best adver- 
tising medium in this period. Other journals printed advertisements, but 
not to such an extent. Mercurius Pragmaticus, for instance, in 1648 wrote: 
"Reader, take notice, that the excellent Sermon preached at Gray's Inn is in 
print, (no. 4, 18-25 April, 1648.) The Moderate, the organ of the Levellers, 
announcing the appearance of William Dell's Way to Peace and Unity, 
wrote, "There came forth an excellent Book this week, very usefull for the 
Kingdom." (no. 31, 6-13 Feb. 1649.) 
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The notice of Milton's Eikonoklastes likewise departs from 
the phrasing of the title page: 

The Reader may please to take notice of a book published the last weeke 
intituled IKONOCLASTES, in answer to a late book intituled EIKON 
BASILIKE, the portrature of his sacred Majesty in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings, wherein they who are not willing to be imposed upon, and would be 
content to be delivered from the danger of that Idolatry which many have 
committed, may see the gold taken off from that Idol, and that grosse 
hypocrisie, and incongruity, betweene those specious professions, and the 
late Kings constant practise, sufficiently and clearely laid open by Mr. 
JOHN MELTON. 40 

In 1650, when the advertisements were separated from the 
news and printed together on the back pages of the journals, 
comments become more rare, most of the notices giving 
simply the brief titles of the books, with the names and 
locations of the booksellers. There is a gain, however, in 
that under this system many more books are advertised 
than under the older arrangement of running notices in with 
the news. These notices may possess importance in estab- 
lishing the actual dates of publication for books in this period, 
and may be in other ways an aid to bibliography. The Thom- 
ason Catalogue, we are discovering, is neither absolutely 
complete or accurate, 41 and the Stationers' Registers from 
1640 to 1665 are notably poor guides to actual publication. 

But it is as an index to public taste that the advertisements 
most enlighten a modern reader. During the period of the 
Civil War, almost nothing of any literary or artistic nature 
is advertised. Sermons, political tracts, treatises, and the 
like, with an occasional volume of travel, tell the story of 
book production up to 1650, so far as it may be read in the 
newspaper press. If foreign books were imported, they were 
sold without any announcement. 

Under a stable government, however, even though a rigid 
control was exercised over the press, literature came back 

40 "A Briefe Relation of Some Affairs," 20 Nov. 1649, p. 96. 

41 The Gay Collection in the Harvard College Library, for example, con- 
tained in 1918 1028 pamphlets printed between 1640 and 1660, which are not 
listed in the Thomason Catalogue. 
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into favor. The first inkling of a new order is found in the 
advertisement of Gondibert: "The first Heroick Poem in 
the English Tongue, written by Sir William Davenant, a 
Booke much commended by the learned Mr. Hobs, and long 
expected, is now published in Print." 42 Then various works 
of John Donne appeared, 43 the "much expected worke of 
the Lawes of Ecclesiasticall Policy," 44 and The Compleat 
Angler.^ "Choice Poems, newly reprinted of that incom- 
parable Author Mr. Franck Beaumont,"** Sidney's Arcadia, 47 
Howell's Letters,™ Sir Thomas Browne's Hydriotaphia* 9 
and Cowley's Proposition for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy* are other instances of the change in 
popular taste. 61 

In 1652, popular interest in drama, in spite of the closed 
theatres, began to show itself in the publication of plays. 
"The Changeling, Written by Thomas Middleton and William 
Rowley, Gent.," was advertised. 62 The "known Play of the 
Spanish Gipsie, never till now Published," came out in 

"Perfect DiurnaU, no. 54, p. 716; 16-23 Dec. 1650. 
43 Perfect DiurnaU, 10 Feb. 1650; 14 April 1651. 
"Ibid., 5 May 1651. 
16 Ibid., no. 179, p. 2716; 9-16 May 1653. 

46 Perfect DiurnaU, no. 186, p. 2828; 27 June-1 July, 1653. 

47 Perfect DiurnaU, no. 254, p. 3900; 16-23 Oct. 1654. The Kingdomes 
Intelligencer advertised this as "now the eleventh Time Printed," no. 23, 
p. 364; 9-16 June 1662. 

48 Perfect DiurnaU, no. 291, p. 4468; 25 June-2 July, 1655. 

49 Publicke Intelligencer, no. 181, p. 509; 13-20 June, 1659. 
80 Mercurius Publicus, no. 12, p. 185; 21-28 March 1661. 

61 Sir Balthazar Gerbier, whose "Philosophy Lectures" were advertised 
in 1649, (Severall Proceedings, no. 10; 30 Nov.-7 Dec. 1649) was perhaps a 
little premature in starting his famous "Academy" at his house in London. 
The DiurnaU for 1649, passim, gave him much space, but his project failed. 

Other examples of this change are not far to seek. Mercurius Polilicus 
in one issue, for 17-24 April, 1656, advertised four books by Cowley, and 
John Denham's The Destruction of Troy. Three weeks later An Essay on 
the first Book of T. Lucretius . . . Interpreted and made English Verse by 
J. Evelin, Esq. was noted in the same paper. (No. 309; p. 6969; 8-15 May, 
1656.) 

u Perfect DiurnaU, no. 157, p. 2364; 6-13 Dec. 1652. 
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1653. 63 "Five new Playes — by Rich. Broome," were adver- 
tised in the next week. 64 Massinger's The Bashful Lover, The 
Guardian, and The Very Woman were published in 1655, 55 
and in the remaining years of the period plays were published 
frequently. 56 

Interest in foreign books, which had been dormant for 
some years before 1650, was also quick to assert itself. 57 
"The Grand Cyrus, an excellent new Romance. Written 
by that famous wit of France, Monsieur de Scudery, Author 
of the Illustrious Basha," appeared but shortly before the 
following notice; "There are now come forth two Books of 
the most excellent Work of the famous Rabelais, translated 
out of the French, wherein are treated the Heroick deeds of 
Gargantua and his son Pantagruel." iS In the next year 
"Heptameron, or, The History of the Fortunate Lovers: 
Written in French by the most virtuous Princesse Margaret 

63 Perfect Diurnall, no. 179, p. 2716; 9-16 May, 1653. 

64 Perfect Diurnall, no. 180, p. 2732; 16-23 May 1653. 

65 Perfect Diurnall, no. 290; p. 4468; 25 June-2 July, 1655. 

66 In 1655 appeared John Cotgraves' English Treasury of Wit and Lan- 
guage, collected out of the most and best of our English Dramatick Poems, 
according to the Perfect Diurnall, no. 286, p. 4406; 28 May-4 June, 1655. 
"R. B.'s " "Mirza, a Tragedy really acted in Persia in the last age," was 
given space in the same paper for 18-25 June, 1655. "Three Excellent 
Tragedies" by Thomas Goff were advertised as "reprinted" in the Publick 
Intelligencer, no. 30, p. 509; 21-28 April, 1656. Three plays by Middleton 
and two by Carlile were advertised as "new" in the same paper, no. 90, p. 
1483; 6-13 July 1657. No. 148, p. 924; 18-25 Oct. 1658, announced "that 
antient Comedy called Ignoramus." The Kingdome Intelligencer for 3-10 
Feb. 1661 carried the notice of "Twenty one Plays, Written by the thrice 
Noble, Illustrious and Excellent Princess, the Lady Marchioness of New- 
castle." (No. 6, p. 88.) These examples do not pretend to be an exhaustive 
list, but serve merely to illustrate the range of interest within the general 
field of drama. 

67 "There is newly published, The second part of the Christian Combate. 
Written in French by Mr. Peter du Moult of the University of Sedan, And 
translated into English by Jo. Bulteel Minister." Perfect Diurnall, no. 48, 
p.616; 4-11 Nov. 1650. 

68 Perfect Diurnall, no. 184; 13-20 June, 1653, and no. 202, p. 3084; 
7-24 Oct. 1653. 
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de Valoys Queen of Navarr; Now Englished by R. C." was 
announced, 69 and the same year were advertised the Letters 
of M. Balzac and The Imitation of Christ. w 

There are a few chance references to books and authors, 
not very easily classified, but curious enough to bear men- 
tion. In 1644 Sir Arthur Haslerigg's soldiers had pillaged 
the library of a minister near Wantage, and the Royalist 
journal had complained of this barbarity. The reply in the 
parliamentary journal reads: The books "were only some 
Lady Psalters, and Cosins Devotions, and Pocklingtons 
Altar, and Shelfords sermons, and Shakespeares Workes, and 
such Prelaticall trash as your Clergymen spend their Canoni- 
call houres on." 61 To the same paper we are indebted for 
this: "Doctor Jeremie Taylor, a most spruce neat formalist, 
a very gingerbread Idoll, an Arminian in print." 62 "He that 
desires to advance the Plantation of Ireland," reads another 
journal, "can hardly find better hints, then are in Mr. Ed. 
Spenser his view of the state of Ireland, published almost 
three score years agoe, 1596." 63 The Kingdom's Intelligencer 
wrote in 1661 that Lord Clarendon, at Oxford, heard the 
learned Dr. Barker preach, "who (although his Library was 
burn'd) gave his lordship an excellent Sermon." 64 

Such examples as these, which, it should be remembered, 
are characteristic, though far from exhaustive, point to a 
few conclusions. The conditions affecting publication early 
brought about a form of book notice in the journals. When 
books were referred to by editors in a newspaper controversy, 
something like reviewing is found, in the summarizing and 
appraisement of authors. The first forms of advertising like- 
wise approach reviewing, and the later developments afford a 

69 Perfect Diurnall, no. 229, p. 3512; 24 Apr. -1 May 1654. 
"> Perfect Diurnall, no. 240, p. 3686; 10-17 July 1654; no. 243, p. 3734; 
31 July-7 Aug. 1654. 

61 Mercurius Brilanicus, no. 49, p. 386; 26 August-2 September, 1644. 
"Mercurius Britanicus, no. 69, p. 547; 3-10 February, 1645. 
63 Perfect Diurnall, no. 130, p. 1928; Monday, June 7, 1652. 
M No. 37, p. 591; 9-16 September, 1661. 
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valuable glimpse into the intellectual life of the time. These 
early notices cover a wide range, from the simplest account 
of the burning of a book by parliamentary order, to reviews 
of several pages. Nor are the newsbooks limited to English 
material; foreign books are noticed, and even foreign reviews 
are quoted. Most of the technical elements in reviewing 
are to be found, often in embryo, to be sure, but unmistak- 
able. 

Roger Philip McCtjtcheon 



